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that they begin to take a more active role in explaining America to the rest of the world, rather than leaving the job to professional advertisers and routine bureaucrats. The support the federal government gave to cultural presentations abroad continued to be entirely inadequate. Yet, increasingly, American music, theater, ballet, art, and boots attracted interest and admiration not only in friendly and neutral countries but in Moscow itself.
In the midst of an era generally thought to be amazingly prosperous writers, poets, musicians, and artists continued to find the economic struggle a rough one. Yet culture received greater support than in any preceding period. An increasing number of colleges and universities appointed writers-in-residence and artists-in-residence, thus offering a measure of economic security along with a chance for creative work* Few claimed that there were enough fellowships, prizes, and awards for achievements in the cultural field. But no one could question the fact their number was rapidly growing. Summer festivals all over tie country gave opportunities to actors, musicians, and dancers. Both the foundations and the business community supported the perfonoaiBg arts and higher education with unprecedented largesse.              , ?
Nor was interest in the arts confined to a single place Although New York, with its new Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts ariitis great cultural institutions, continued to dominate the scene, Washington began to give increased support to art, theater, and music. Moreover, scores of cities all over the country strengthened their art gaBeries and symphony orchestras. Louisville found in the presentation erf new musical scores and in other cultural innovations a means of invigorating a somewhat regressive economic and cultural life, whfle the larger cities of Texas and southern California supported outstanding ventures in architecture, music, theater, and art.
What appeared to be, in short, a blossoming of culture was hailed when a place was found at the inauguration of Pulitzer Prize winner John F. Kennedy not only for politicians and clergymen but for Marian Anderson and Robert Frost. In an unprecedented administrative action President Kennedy gave August Heckscher of the Twentieth Century Fund the job of coordinating cultural activities among governmental and private agencies, a notable recognition of the importance of the arts and scholarship. A White House diiiner for Nobel Prize winners expressed esteem for this intellectual elite and, as the New Yorfe Times